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Eugene Willging 


Forester, The Ship. Little, Brown, May, 1943. 
$2.50. 


The Ship Forester has taken probably oft- 
repeated incident from the log light cruiser engaged 
convoy duty and, attaching the seal fate showing 
how small incident may serve tip the scales 
global war, has given another his long 
appreciated stories. Again Mr. Forester writes 
usual vivid style and although the book patently 
fictionalized yet there the ring truth about that 
could only come from actuality. 


light cruiser-destroyer task force escorting convoy 
bearing precious supplies through the Mediterranean 
sorely-pressed Malta. Malta running sore the side 
the Axis whose fall would materially influence the 
future course the war such remote countries 
China and Russia. Lacking the ship-borne supplies Malta 
would surely fall releasing enemy forces tip the scales 
elsewhere and thereby the author lets the fate the 
entire war rest upon the ability the British bring 
the convoy safely port. Early the morning they had 
beaten off attack dive bombers but now their num- 
bers and position were known the enemy who could 
depended upon seize such advantageous oppor- 
tunity knock Malta out the war. the afternoon 
force Italian heavy cruisers and destroyers appears 
but veers off when the British turn give battle only 
return within the hour accompanied weight 
battleships sufficient blow convoy and escort out 
the water with ease. 


The sensible course for the British naval units 
have been turn tail and save themselves leaving 
the slower moving convoy its fate but Malta was too 


important and too desperate straits sacrificed 
without battle. And operations were commenced 
with the British knowing themselves hopelessly outnum- 
bered but staking everything upon the one slim chance 
that their efficiency and the fighting tradition the 
Royal Navy would enable them hold off the Italians 
until nightfall would offer opportunity for least 
some the convoy escape. The story the battle 
told from the standpoint the men various stations 
throughout the ship. They knew only what was hap- 
pening their own small segment and the captain 
alone had full knowledge the course the fighting. 
smoke screen was laid down between the enemy and 
the convoy and from its guardian curtain invisibility 
the light cruisers darted again and again 
sides into Italian battlewagons whose. armor they could 
not hope pierce. The Italian counterfire, although 
powerful enough sink the cruisers before they could 
even come within range, was ineffective and only blind 
chance dictated the scoring hit which wiped out one 
turret and set Artemis aflame. Finally the squadron 
commander ordered his destroyers dash around the 
screen and press home torpedo attack. afford them 
some degree protection the cruisers were sent through 
the screen and told remain action until the torpedoes 
had been loosed. against Italian gunnery this was 
suicidal but Artemis and the others held until Italian 
courage weakened and their fleet beat 
retreat. 


Damage the Italians was slight but the victory was 
important one even though insignificant the eyes 
the world since not only saved Malta but also repre- 
senced the success free men fighting for 
against insuperable odds and the failure those who had 
ideal sustain them. The captain alone can put this 
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Forester Dinesen Ickes 


into words clearly but the same unexpressed thought lurks 
the minds several other men. The author’s charac- 
terizations the men concerned are good. gives 
the captain, the life and soul the boat, passionate 
man with inflexible self-control, respected and admired 
his men because his 
thoughtful, imaginative and manipulating with sure fin- 
gers the threads which guide and determine 
formance his ship superb fighting unit. Among 
the officers and men Mr. Forester gives all types, the 
cowardly, the ambitious, the average, the zealot, the 
religious and the worthless yet whatever his character 
may have been each man did his appointed task effi- 
ciently and the results achieved added victory. 
Throughout the book the element chance stressed 
show how small incident may determine the course 
events and how men must sieze upon and utilize chance 
variations they hope succeed. Altogether the book 
highly recommendable, save for one two sentences 
which might considered suggestive for the more imma- 
ture high school reader, and can read not only for 
pleasure but for knowledge. 


Book the Month Club---June Co-Selection 
(With Saunders’ Combined 


Dinesen, Tales. Random House, May 10, 
1943. 313p. $2.50. 


There much the stuff that dreams are made 
these stories that drift from the real the fantastic and 
hover usually the brink the subconscious. 
ideals and obsessions pass review the tales take 
allegorical, mystical purely imaginative tone. 


general the characters are elusive. Like the writer, 
Charles Despard, whose soliloquies the art writing 
are the substance two the stories that seem almost 
form bracket for the other tales, Isak Dinesen seems 
have exchanged the things reality for the words that 
would describe them, and her character’s concluding 
words might well the author’s own evaluation each 
tale: “Not very good tale, really, you know. But has 
moments that might worked up, and from which one 
might construct fine tale.” 


Neither will the reader satisfied often the stories 
will leave him wondering about their real meaning, but 
will recognize vivid imagination the characters 
created and placed imaginative world, that they 
seem not real but figurative other-worldliness; charac- 
ters given much reasoning God and Life, and Death, 
but the reasoning, too, false, when the adolescent 
Peter and Rosa, pouring out his heart his young 
companion, says that has annihilated God because 
does not glorify Him one His own works. (p. 220). 


Again Sorrow-Acre the discussion between Adam 
and his uncle Tragedy, the author belies the humanity 
Christ, the privilege man, his highest 
privilege. The God the Christian Church Himself, 
when wished experience tragedy, had assume 
human form. And even that the tragedy was not 
wholly valid would have become had the hero 
been, very truth, man.” (p. 268). 


The Dreaming Child the trend thought often 
irrational. Emilie, wife Jakob Vandamann, had before 
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her marriage fallen love with Charles Dreyer, and her 
feeling for him was deep that when suggested their 
illicit union, though she fled from him terror, she felt 
that she had been accomplice the crime. After 
her marriage Jakob they adopted little orphan boy 
who, living entirely the world his own dreams, led 
Emilie become obsessed with the idea that the child 
was her own, born her spiritual union with Charlie 
Dreyer. And fantasy the author wanders far from 
truth point where even the tale become incompre- 
hensible. 


Stories have been written with such subtlety demand 
more than one reading. Some the stories this col- 
lection will repay second reading; others will become 
irksome dwelt upon. Annoying, too, are the occasional 
slurs such the one made the Jesuits The Invincible 
Slave-Owners (p. 69). 


The author has the skill for creating atmosphere and the 
power eloquent and dramatic expression. stories 
will hold the reader’s interest from beginning end, but 
because objectionable distortions her theme, the 
book recommended only for the discriminating adult. 


Ickes, Harold The Autobiography Curmudgeon. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, April 13, 1943. 350p. $3.00. 


long last, something humorous, human, and interesting 
has come out Washington, and from perhaps the least 
expected source, the office Harold Ickes, Secretary 
the Interior, Petroleum Administrator, etc., etc. This 
reviewer has certainly never been admirer Ickes, but 
likes him better result having read this book 
about Ickes Ickes. The author wrote the book for 
reasons known only himself. has made effort 
picture himself anything more than “sixty-nine- 
year-old, self-made, porcupinish churl who has come 
the ‘hard way’” (p. 330), and who has been mean and 
cantankerous ever since his university days, when tried 
borrow money for his unavoidable living expenses, 
failed get it, and “was forced continue own. 
have been glad since. didn’t have feel kindly 
toward anybody” (p. 24). 


Throughout the book, Ickes calls himself the names that 
have been hurled him throughout the past fifty years. 
makes effort play the hero. recounts the 
fights has made, the lost causes has championed, 
and attacks the enemies has made. admits mis- 
takes, and some instances, admits has made com- 
promises with individuals disliked and suspected. 
seldom attributes anything resembling decent motives 
his opponents. Early life apparently decided that 
anyone who opposed him was doing for sordid and 
dishonest reasons, and has never wavered from this 
youthful conviction. 


The first chapters naturally deal with his early life 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, and somewhat later, his high 
school and university years Chicago. drifted away 
from his deceased mother’s religion, Presbyterianism, al- 
though admits that “ventured into the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church [Chicago] once twice only 
come away with feeling that had been trespassing 
the privacy aristocratic and private club whose mem- 
bers were not used rubbing elbows with commoners” 
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(p. 22). Later, “came feel that the core real 
Christianity, the heart true religion, lies that 
noble utterance Jesus Christ, all things what- 
soever would that men should you, even 
them’. belief that the Sermon the Mount 
good enough, and sufficient for any man live 
die by. And so, after great spiritual travail, have come 
have peace mind far religion concerned” 


(p. 22). 


young man, after graduation from the University 
Chicago, Ickes worked newspaper reporter Chi- 
cago, studied law, and drifted into Chicago politics, 
Republican. Much space devoted his unsuccessful 
efforts make John Harlan, and later Charles Mer- 
riam, mayor Chicago, the Republican ticket. 
was also among those who tried elect Theodore Roose- 
velt the presidency 1912, the Progressive ticket. 
worked against Harding 1920, and thereafter drifted 
into the Democratic camp. Not until 1932 did again 
take active part national politics, and the reward 
the Secretaryship the Interior was much 
surprise Ickes was his few friends and his many 
enemies. the latter part the book, defends his 
work not merely Secretary the Interior, but also 
Public Works Administrator. far this reviewer 
knows, the record rather good one, free from much 
graft. Ickes naturally presents only the most favorable 
aspects his work, since feels that all the unfavorable 
phases have been presented his enemies. 


When dealing with his opponents, Ickes his humor- 
ous best. Writing them, says, for example, “There 
are those who will stick their noses this bit per- 
sonal appreciation [his work youthful reporter] but 
offer more attempt put them down than 
raise myself up. hope nauseates them they 
me” (p. 57). Again, freedom speech, Ickes writes, 
“But free speech one the many grand prizes that 
drew along with millions other Americans when had 
the good sense and foresight born this country, 
what the hell” (p. 67). 


That the kind book is. Take leave it. Ickes 
won’t care. The book not intended for spiritual read- 
ing. But this reviewer found human document, liked 
it, and thinks that most adults will not mind the plain 
speaking that characterizes some its pages, since Ickes 
curmudgeon, and wrote the book, perhaps, prove it. 


does. 
Paul Kiniery, 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Lee’s Lieutenants: Cedar 


Scribner, April 1943. 


Freeman, Douglas Southall. 
Mountain Chancellorsville. 


Volume II. $5.00. 


Freeman’s continuation the study Lee’s subordinates 
continues the high level set the first volume. The 
work primarily one study the development 
command with new type officer gradually appearing. 
These new men were not great strategists. Their forte 
was good administration. Their average age was thirty- 
one. They were men who earned their rank. 
development occupied much space Volume One. 
Volume Two, becomes the central figure develops 


Freeman 


from awkward, embarrassed subordinate capable 
administrator who also personified the mobility, resolution 
and offensive daring the Army Northern Virginia. 
Volume Two largely the story the search for new offi- 
cers since the mortality among them was exceedingly high. 
Both officers and men began gain respect for the Union 
armies and men such Jeb Stuart soon made that feeling 
reciprocal the part the Union army. fact, Stuart 
appears this study one the most human well 
the most daring the Confederate Army. After being 
surprised the Yankees, Stuart replaced his lost hat 
raid directly upon the headquarters General Pope, 
moving off with his plumed hat and cloak. Stuart’s raid 
upon Chambersburg one the most thrilling parts 
the work. 


Jackson, the other hand, presents the picture 
righteous man, thoroughly convinced that operated 
under the “blessing and protection Providence”. 
disciplinarian, expected his men march the 
same spirit the followers Cromwell. sacrified 
his only experienced divisional commander, Hill, 
his idea discipline. men straggled, largely 
because they were walking their bare feet and because 
for ten days they had lived diet green corn and 
fruit. Jackson, however, demanded the 
ance that might have been expected from well fed, well 
equipped army. Freeman continues criticize wherever 
necessary, admitting that Jackson fumbled Cedar 
Mountain where outnumbered his adversary two one 
but failed utilize anything like his full force. rather 
bizarre picture given Jackson attending service 
Frederick where the minister prayed for the President 
the United States and Jackson promptly fell asleep. 
Stern and unwilling understand any difficulty that 
would hamper the success the campaign, Jackson still 
commanded the admiration not only his own men but 
those his opponents well. When took Harpers 
Ferry, the Federals well his own men cheered it. 
Yet Christian humility forbade him read the news- 
papers lest get too high opinion himself. His 
death Chancellorsville was blow the Army which 
made the Confederates wonder they fell line for 
the march Pennsylvania whether they could win vic- 
tories without him. 


must not thought, however, that Jackson and Stuart 
crowd out the other lieutenants Lee. Freeman’s pages 
are filled with delightful material such figures 
Colonel William Smith who rode into battle with high 
beaver hat and blue cotton umbrella. There John Pel- 
ham, commander Stuart’s Horse Artillery, whose death 
caused three girls nearby towns put mourning. 
Longstreet, Hill, Ewell, Hill, Hood, Anderson, Pendleton, 
Toombs,, Gregg, all these and many more come for 
their share attention thoroughly delightful, human 
narrative. One might wish sometimes, that Freeman 
clear parts the story. Sometimes the detail 
great that the thread the story completely lost. The 
reader feels though there not one skirmish, one square 
foot the battles northern Virginia which has not 
traversed. Adult readers will find that this but 
slight disadvantage but younger readers may have 
culty keeping with Freeman. 


James Eagan, 
College New Rochelle. 


Holt O’Brien 


Holt, Rackham. George Washington Carver; Ameri- 
can Biography. Doubleday, Doran, April 1943. 342p. 


. 


“Greater love hath man, than layeth down his life, 
for his brethern.” 


These solemn words may not literally engraved 
Professor Carver’s grave, but nevertheless they are there, 
unwritten, yet visible, lying, like halo, around the utter 
peace his great achievements. For there are many 
ways giving one’s life. choose the hard way. The 
slow, heroic, silent way. God’s way. 


George Washington Carver, the great and honoured 
scientist, the man who found thousand miraculous 
ways using simple vegetables and minerals help his 
race and humanity toward better and richer living 
well known. And the author presents him again us, 
the fullness his stature, withal with vividly interest- 
ing, human details, that make easy the grasping the 
scientific aspects this extraordinary Negro. 


But yet the man, behind the scientist, who seems 
dominate the book and that why this biography should 
read every Catholic and Christian, well 
those who completely, triumphantly have done away 
with God. For the former will see clearer the face 
Christ, after reading this life story American Negro, 
who reflected completely the shadow that Holy Face. 


The latter, the materialists, the agnostics, the atheists, 
might least come realize, that God not disposed 
easily, nor can the fire the Holy Ghost the 
hearts men extinguished human decrees, 
matter how unanimous! For this biography, masterly 
Saint. very modern Saint. great, patient, charitable, 
hidden Saint. His whole being was filled with hunger for 
Justice. Interracial Justice. Social Justice. Both based 
the justice God—he knew well and loved 
much. himself personified the 
America and her Allies are fighting this war for. The 
dignity man. And the Brotherhood men under the 
Fatherhood God. believed these. lived 


gave his life for them. 


With the true persistence Saint, acquired the tools 
that would break further the terrible, yet unseen slavery 
his people. was child slave who was bodily 
freed. The Christian him saw deeper, and knew that 
there were bondages greater than those the flesh— 
there were the bondages minds and souls, which his 
people were still being kept, their white brethern 
who had forgotten remember that the reasons for 
Christ’s Incarnation and Passion was make all men 
brothers and children His Father. 


succeeded. Today, only the ignorant this country, 
would dare say that Negroes are inferior people. For 
the shadow George Washington Carver looms large 
America and the world—proving silently courteously 
death, has life, that neither God, nor science 
will accept that statement. 
Yes, book worth reading. The reader will 
better American, better Christian for doing so. 
Catherine Hueck, 
Friendship House, 
New York City. 
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Catholic Book Club---May Selection 


O’Brien, Kate. The Last Summer. Doubleday, Doran, 
May, 1943. 269p. $2.50. 


The Last Summer dramatic episode that takes place 
neutral Ireland during the days immediately preceding 
the outbreak war France, when Angéle Kernahan, 
out loving memory, pays her first visit her father’s 
homeland and family. Angéle was only twelve years 
old when her father died, she unaware any pre- 
judice against his marriage French actress, and she 
dismisses with annoyance the strange foreboding that 
makes her selfconscious she approaches the fine home 
her Uncle Ned’s family. 


Without condescending even the simplest explanation, 
the author reveals the reactions, observations and remi- 
niscences her characters the whole situation responsible 
for the reception that baffled she turn charm- 
and hurt during this first meeting when she intro- 
duced Aunt Hannah “the cousin you didn’t know 
you had.” Apparently Uncle Ned had been strict about 
“many things,” but the story discloses that the gentle and 
saintly Aunt Hannah had been wooed and jilted 
father before she had married his brother, and 
much the same Ireland would remain detached from 
the threatening confusion that spread all about her, the 
widow would bar any intrusion into the family circle 
which she had found satisfying security. 


The enthusiasm her cousins more than makes for 
the coldness their mother, and Uncle Corney, too, 
adds his voice persuade Angéle remain Druma- 
nich for longer visit. With Martin, the younger son, 
and his sister, Jo, she enters into comradely enjoyment 
the summer holiday, and even Tom, the idol his 
mother, and whom rests the responsibility the 
family, goes with them one day picnic. this 
day Tom and Angéle become aware their love, the 
consternation Martin and Jo, not only because Martin 
himself loves Angéle, but because both realize the hope- 
lessness marriage between the two. Tom, himself, 
unconscious any difficulty other than the obtaining 
the necessary dispensations, for has reverent belief 
his mother’s personal interest anything that would 
add his happiness. Hannah does not disappoint him. 
Only not deceived the surface calm and benignity 
with which her mother receives the news. Even 
reassured for time. But the victory Hannah’s. 
Having once approved, she does more than suggest 
the difficulties that necessitate delay and she makes 
effort assist the young people their desperate 
attempt settle everything time make trip 
France before war declared. 


once again conscious subtle antagonism 
and, though she certain herself that she loves Tom 
enough live away from her own country 
mother’s people, sacrificing the stage career that had 
looked promising, she feels helpless when Hannah 
convinces Tom that selfish expecting such 
sacrifice. returns France war declared, 
leaving Tom brokenhearted but still convinced that his 
mother right. Martin goes with her enlist under the 


French flag sort defiance the neutrality his 


own country. 
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The story written beautiful prose. interesting 
only character study, the political background being 
very insignificantly treated. characterization su- 
perb. Even the minor characters, Mrs. Cusack who 
owned the “snug.” Bernard, the mad priest, and Dotey, 
who lived the Kernahan home unfailing attendance 
upon are vivid and vital the story. The book 
recommended for general reading. 

Rand, Ayn. The Fountainhead. 
1943. 754p. $3.00. 


Each profession has its pioneers and its martyrs, usually 
the same men, those who dare their contemporaries 
propounding new hypotheses and defending them. Such 
man was St. Thomas Aquinas; another was Pasteur; 
third the fictional hero Ayn Rand’s Fountainhead, 
Howard Roark, who dared his architectural colleagues 
designing modern buildings for modern needs rather 
than copying the Greek-Roman-Renaissance styles. 


Bobbs-Merrill, May 


Early the story get insight Roark’s mind. He. 


was being dismissed from Stanton Institute Technology. 
The Dean was giving Roark final interview, trying 
dissuade him from modernism. 


“You must learn understand—and has been proved 
all authorities—that everything beautiful archi- 
tecture has been done already. There treasure 
mine every style the past. can only choose 
from the great masters. Who are improve 
upon them can only attempt, respectfully, 


“But don’t understand. Why you want 
think that this great architecture?” pointed 
the picture the Parthenon. 


“That,” said the Dean, “is the Parthenon.” 
“Shall tell you what’s rotten about it?” 
the Parthenon,” said the Dean. 


“Look,” said Roark. “The famous flutings the 
famous columns—what are they there for? hide 
the joints wood—when columns were made 
wood, only these aren’t, they’re marble. The 
glyphs, what are they? Wood. Wooden beams, the 
way they had laid when people began build 
wooden shacks. Your Greeks took marble and they 
made copies their wooden structures out it, 
because others had done that way. Then your 
masters the Renaissance came along and made 
copies plaster copies marble copies wood. 
Now here are, making copies steel and concrete 
wood. 


© 


“Here are rules (continued Roark): what can 
done with one substance must never done with 
another. two materials are alike. two sites 
earth are alike. two buildings have the same 
purpose. The purpose, the site, the material deter- 
mine the shape” (p. 17-18). 


Roark’s future life architect was remain true 
that ideal, make “the purpose, the site and the material 
determine the shape”. was ostracised all except 
one two original thinkers his own kind. 


Rand 


Curie 
antithetical fellow-student Peter Keating exemplified the 
opportunist type, following the traditions the Dean 
and his faculty, following his clients rather than leading 
them Howard did. Peter became successful, rich and 
miserable. moments stress called Howard 
for aid. His own name went the designs. With 
every material advance Peter Keating lost another bit 
personal integrity. 


The third major figure that Ellsworth Toohey, 
revered daily columnist and architectural critic who 
lavished praise mediocre Peter and biting criticism 
modernistic Howard Roark. Ellsworth humani- 
tarian, the friend the downtrodden, the champion 
the amateur, with insatiable lust for power and 
unusual technique for obtaining it, that emptying 
man’s soul standards, destroying his integrity, making 
the individual dependent leader (p. 689-695). 


Dominique Francon, daughter famous architect and 
fellow employee with Toohey the tabloid New York 
Banner, the woman the story. She adds little 
the theme the author but much satisfy the demands 
those readers who delight illicit sex, this time 
masochistic type, mysterious trips Reno and dramatic 
ballroom weddings socialites. 


Finally the cast Gail Wynand, multi-millionaire 
newspaper tycoon Hearst, who has the same stand- 
ards rational integrity held Roark but yet who fails 
carry them out completely. 


describe the entire story would long and tedious 
task. Howard Roark’s buildings were few but his repu- 
tation solid with clients integrity. lost money 
some projects. was involved lawsuit over 
temple religion that was labeled irreligious. The 
climax occurred when dynamited housing project 
built from plans had drawn for Peter Keating but 
which were altered Keating’s associates and which 
ran counter Howard’s intentions. the succeeding 
trial conducted his own defense, based solely the 
right creative artist see his project carried out 
planned with mutilations allowed second-handers. 
was vindicated. The believer integrity and strict 
adherence ideals had won. 


The Fountainhead novel ideas rather than 
action, advancing the cause pure rationalism one 
field, that architecture. most respects excel- 
lent analysis modern society, both for its architectural 
viewpoints and for criticizing the type thinking that 
clings too closely all forms tradition. Yet when 
the author leaves architecture and describes the relation- 
ships between Howard, Peter and Gail with Dominique 
the tendency for the reader assume sanction 
the illicit and amoral union that ultimately develops 
between Dominique and Howard. Rational integrity 
over-lauded; physical integrity (or natural divine 
law marriage) ignored. Because language, philo- 
sophy and realistic portrayal sexual relationships, 
must limit The Fountainhead the most discriminating 
and mature adults. 


Curie, Eve. Journey Among Warriors. Doubleday, 
Deran. May 1943. $3.50. 


times provocative, always interesting, somewhat long 
Eve Curie’s account her journey round the circle 


United Nations from the end 1941 the spring 
Many the war correspondents’ accounts have 
been limited one country one campaign. Journey 
Among takes all countries and behind all 
campaigns. Africa see the Yankees preparing their 
belt airfields; the Near East the problem supply- 
ing oil and other supplies uppermost; the Russians were 
the front and Miss Curie writes most graphically 
what war meant the Russian soldiers and civilians. 
aside, might mention that the problem the 5,000 
missing Polish officers was major concern the Poles 
early 1942; Miss Curie says “that most these officers 
had, eventually been refound” (p. 265). Obviously she 
admires the Russian spirit; carefully she fails praise 
Communism directly. After Russia her itinerary came 
the Far East: General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek— 
Chennault—Wavell—Gandhi—Cripps—etc., etc. Marie 
Curie’s daughter had name that served introduc- 
tion everywhere and gained hospitality and interviews 
where males and tabloids failed. 


This volume has value that shows the vastness 
the problems faced the United Nations supplying 
and defending the globe. Clearly points out the 
case India that British indifference peacetime has 
led indifference and even antagonism the British 
wartime. the Hindu and Moslem India Hitler and 
King George were almost synonymous, signifying totali- 
tarianism and empire rule (p. 411). Striking are her 
figures that 588 English officials rule India, somewhat 
fewer than the number needed operate the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


There thesis here, merely the reporting how the 
United Nations appear under wartime conditions. The 
problem “too little and too late” was still the major 
one solve. The selection hasty impressions will 
serve emotional purposes rather than purely intellectual 
ones. Thus will appeal more the adolescent and 
slightly immature reader than discriminating adults. 
is, however, recommended for all. 


Index Books Reviewed This Volume 
Aldanov, The Fifth Seal, 15. May 1943. 
Allen, The Forest and the Fort, Apr. 1943. 
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